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In a democracy like the United States it is 
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making of foreign policy—and if so, how and to 
what extent? Or is policy made through the com- 
bined efforts of elected and appointed officials, 
and of unofficial leaders across the country who 
affect opinion in their respective communities? 
Who influences whom? And what are the sources 
of information on which citizens rely to find out 
what the government is doing about world af- 
fairs decisions that may determine their very 
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U.S. Foreign Policy 
and Public Opinion 


by Saul K. Padover 


The management of foreign relations appears to be the most susceptible 
of abuse of all the trusts committed to a government, because they can 
be concealed or disclosed, or disclosed in such parts and at such times 
as will best suit particular views; and because the body of the people 
are less capable of judging, and are more under the influence of preju- 
dices, on that branch of their affairs, than of any other. Perhaps tt is a 
universal truth that the loss of liberty at home is to be charged to pro- 
visions against danger, real or pretended, from abroad. 


—James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, May 13, 1798 


THE STUDY OF, AND PREOCCUPATION WITH, foreign policy by the 
general public is something relatively new. Up to recent times— 
say World War I—foreign affairs and relations were the preserve 
of professional diplomats and specialized scholars, such as students 
of international law. Nearly everywhere, including the Western 
democracies, the people in general showed little interest in foreign 
policy. They were, for that matter, rarely consulted on major 
decisions regarding international policy. The people’s knowledge 
of foreign affairs was limited by a universal lack of sustained 
concern with international problems. 


American Isolationism 
The United States was no exception to this state of affairs. 
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Preoccupied with the settling of the West and the building of a 
great industrial civilization, the American people paid little 
attention to political happenings abroad or to the problems in- 
volving relations between the United States and other nations. 
The American press reflected this prevailing attitude, which came 
to be known as “isolationism.” Newspaper stories about foreign 
events dealt mostly with dramatic occurrences—royal assassina- 
tions, imperial scandals, radical riots. These were the doings of 
“foreigners,” incomprehensible and of no seeming importance to 
busy and contented Americans. Even the colleges and universities 
offered no courses on foreign affairs (always excepting interna- 
tional law) in their curricula. 

By and large, the American people, to the extent that they 
gave a passing thought to foreign relations, were content to leave 
such problems in the hands of the “bureaucrats” in Washington. 
In fact, the State Department came to be looked upon as an 
institution somewhat remote from the main stream of American 
life. Its “striped-pants boys” and “cookie pushers’’ were regarded 
as something faintly alien, operating in a sphere of activity far 
removed from the daily interests and occupations of the people 
at large. 

Actually, however, both America’s diplomatic service and 
international relations were of major importance in the develop- 
ment of the United States. From the earliest days of the Republic, 
foreign policy has been of great concern to America’s leaders. 
The country was, indeed, founded in what may be described as 
a “foreign relations conflict,” in the sense that the American 
Revolution, which gave birth to the United States, was a war 
against an overseas power. Another foreign power—France—gave 
indispensable aid to Americans in that struggle for independence. 
Successful diplomacy and binding treaties both reinforced the 
security and enlarged the territory of the United States during 
the early years of the country’s existence. 

To an astonishing degree, the founders and molders of the 
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American Republic acquired political experience and achieved 
national reputation through diplomacy. Benjamin Franklin lived 
in Europe, as America’s widely admired diplomatic agent, during 
the ripest years of his life. John Adams and his son John Quincy 
Adams were professional diplomats in the courts of Europe. 
James Monroe spent many years in Europe as American minister 
to London, Paris and Madrid. Thomas Jefferson’s residence in 
France as American minister was a high point in his career, 
adding to his great stock of knowledge and deepening his wisdom 
about men and movements. And James Madison, another Presi- 
dential Founding Father, was trained for the Presidency as 
Jefferson’s Secretary of State for eight years. 


Achievements of U.S. Diplomats 

In the course of history America’s diplomats, the well-known 
and the obscure, did well by their country. Their work and 
achievements have not always been known to the general public, 
which has been only sporadically aware of international problems. 
Some of the greatest strokes of American diplomacy went unap- 
preciated by the people at large. Thus the acquisition of Louisiana 
was criticized as “unconstitutional” and that of Alaska was derided 
as “folly.” Yet both have been of incalculable importance to the 
United States. 

The Louisiana Purchase, for example, was not only a masterful 
diplomatic achievement but also a major historic event. It made 
certain that the American Republic, then an underpopulated and 
underdeveloped country, would some day become a great power. 
Upon signing the Louisiana Treaty in Paris on April 30, 1803, 
the American diplomat Robert R. Livingston prophetically 
remarked to the French minister of foreign affairs, Barbé-Marbois: 
“From this day the United States take their place among the 
powers of the first rank.” To President Jefferson, the prime mover 
behind the negotiations for Louisiana, the acquisition of those 
immense lands beyond the Mississippi, which more “than doubled 
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the area of the United States,” meant, he said, “‘a duplication” of 
the empire of freedom. The Louisiana Purchase, he observed, 
was “‘a great achievement,” which will bring great happiness to the 
American people. 


Lack of Public Interest 

In essence, and to an extent hardly realized by the nation to 
this day, foreign policy has played a major role in shaping the 
destiny of the United States. Whether through war or diplomacy, 
American power was constantly enhanced for a century or more 
after the founding of the country. Unceasingly, the original states 
of the eastern seaboard pushed west and south and north until 
their settlements bridged the continent all the way to the Pacific 
and tied the whole in one political union. In this process of 
expansion and development, both negotiation and organized 
force, being expressions of active relations with foreign powers, 
yielded vast chunks of land to the ever-growing United States— 
Florida, Texas, California, among others. Yet during this period 
of expansion there was no organized or sustained public opinion 
concerning foreign policy. 

From the administration of President Washington to that of 
President Wilson the nation experienced temporary flurries of 
excitement with regard to some particular issue involving a foreign 
country. One recalls the XYZ Affair of 1797; the “Fifty-four forty, 
or fight” episode over Oregon in the 1840's; the “Remember the 
Maine” excitement over Cuba at the end of the 19th century. But 
these were not matters of continuing interest. On issues of foreign 
affairs American opinion remained generally dormant and largely 
uninformed until the outbreak of World War I in August 1914. 
As that conflict widened and deepened, the nation began to take 
sides, emotionally if not actively. Many Americans strongly 
sympathized with the British cause; many others felt drawn t 
that of the Germans. In general, however, the nation at firs 
remained neutral, in the sense that, despite sympathies for on 
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side or the other, there was a strong disinclination to active par- 
ticipation in a war which was widely regarded as being purely 
European. When the country did finally enter the war, in April 
1917, there was no conviction that the United States really had a 
vital stake in Europe which would be of continuing urgency. 
Instead, the feeling prevailed that we were doing something “for 
them,” and that as soon as we “finished the job” over there we 
should return home and try to forget the whole thing. 

That is what, in fact, did happen. The experience of World 
War I, although millions of Americans went overseas and par- 
ticipated in the struggle, seems to have left no lasting impression 
on American opinion. If anything, it reinforced the prevailing 
belief that Americans should not meddle abroad. Having thrown 
their manpower and resources into the world conflict and thereby 
so drastically altered the balance of forces that the Germans were 
compelled to sue for peace, the American people felt that they 
had done their duty, and more. Resolutely they turned their faces 
away from the Old World and, in the words of the successful 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1920, “returned to 
normalcy” at home. After 1919 Americans, psychologically speak- 
ing, left Europe and Asia to their own devices and troubles. 


Foreign Affairs Expenditures Small 


Thus, despite a number of international crises and at least four 
wars (not counting the Civil War) in one century, problems of 
foreign relations did not loom large in the American mind. This 
was reflected in the Federal budget, which, throughout most of 
the period under discussion here, allocated but a small fraction 
of total expenditures to foreign affairs. When the Department of 
State was first organized in 1789 it had a staff of five clerks and a 
salary budget of $6,600, of which $3,500 went to the Secretary of 
State, a post then occupied by Jefferson. During the first year 
of President Washington’s Administration Congress allocated 
$40,000 for the diplomatic service. In subsequent decades the 
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foreign affairs budget continued to be proportionately inconsid- 
erable. This was true even during the first third of the 20th 
century. In the 1930's, for example, although the world was in 
turmoil and big powers such as Germany and Japan were openly 
arming for war, our Department of State was the second smallest 
of the government departments in Washington and had a com- 
paratively insignificant budget of some $20-odd million. 

Just as in the 1920’s the nation rejected any full participation 
in world organizations for peace, so also in the succeeding decade 
a large number of Americans, perhaps the majority, refused to 
face realistically the increasingly ominous international situation. 
They rejected the idea that what was happening across the seas 
was of any concern to the security or freedom of the United 
States. If Hitler threatened the independence of his neighbors, that 
was Europe’s business, not ours. If the Japanese invaded the main- 
land of Asia, let the Asians worry. If the Fascists and Nazis pur- 
sued a world-wide campaign against democracy, that was no 
concern of democratic Americans. Among influential segments of 
American society there was, in the face of looming catastrophe 
abroad, a stubborn “flight from reality.” In many regions of the 
United States—notably, but not exclusively, in the Middle Western 
heartland—the prevailing mood was one that went by the name 
of “isolationism.” 


What Is Isolationism? 


The phenomenon of isolationism, a powerful force in the 
formation of foreign policy opinion and attitudes in our times, 
can be explained partly in terms of communications and partly in 
terms of history. There is no doubt that the media of communica- 
tions, particularly the mass media, did not play an important 
part in preparing the American people for a world role. While 
a number of metropolitan newspapers and radio commentators 
did present world problems in a thoughtful and responsible way, 
the great majority of others did not. 
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OUR SHRINKING WORLD 


1492: COLUMBUS CROSSED THE ATLANTIC IN 36 DAYS 


1957: SPUTNIK CIRCLED THE WORLD IN 96 MINUTES 


In general, it may be said that in an age of deepening crisis 
some American media of mass communications showed themselves 
to be indifferent or trivial or both. Others preached a particularly 
virulent form of isolationism, daily hammering away at the idea 
that only ‘“‘warmongers” concerned themselves with international 
problems and that patriotic Americans must have nothing to do | 
with events outside our borders. / 

The American historic experience tended, if anything, to rein- 
force the isolationist argument. On the face of it, there was 
undoubted truth in the proposition that America grew to great- 
ness by itself, that the nation became mighty without recourse to 
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any European-type imperialism, that it had always managed 
to defend itself without playing the “dirty game” of “power 
politics.” The country felt secure, both physically and psycho- 
logically removed from the rivalries and tensions of the Old 
World. 

“America,” Lord Bryce wrote in The American Commonwealth 
(1888), “lives in a world of peace. Safe from attack, safe even 
from menace, she hears from afar the warring cries of European 
nations and faiths. For the present at least—it may not always be 
so—America sails upon a summer sea.” 


U.S. Luck 

What isolationists ignored or would not admit was that the 
United States had been lucky, one might say, fantastically and 
uniquely lucky. By an accident rare in history the period of 
development of America as a world power happened to coincide 
almost exactly with the only century of global peace that the 
West has known. This century spans the dates 1815 and 1914. In 
America the year 1815 marked the end of the war with Great 
Britain; in Europe, it witnessed Waterloo and the destruction 
of the Napoleonic Empire. From that year until 1914, despite 
minor military conflicts, there were no great international wars. 
Throughout the 19th century the Europeans managed to maintain 
a delicate but intricate balance of armed force. Half a dozen of 
Europe’s great nations carried the burdens of armaments required 
to keep the balance of power. 

In this unprecedented world situation, while the armies of 
Europe kept each other in check and their navies patrolled the 
seas, America was at liberty to grow and develop without the 
necessity of maintaining costly military establishments. Unwit- 
tingly, this was Europe’s precious, and still largely unappreciated, 
gift to America. A special destiny seems to have made Old Europe 
serve as a shield for Young America while the latter was growing 
up. This was America’s great good fortune, and not necessarily, 
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as some would have it, the result of any conspicuous virtue or 
unique merit on our part. 

Nevertheless, the isolationist position was psychologically 
understandable. To the average American who grew up in an 
atmosphere where militarism was nonexistent, military uniforms 
conspicuous by their absence, national frontiers unthreatened 
and, for that matter, ungarrisoned, it did look as if Providence 
had isolated fortunate America from the troubles and travails 
that so often tormented the rest of the world. 


Desire for ‘Aloneness’ 

The essence of the isolationist argument was, as the word 
suggests, “aloneness.” Underlying the theory of isolationism was 
the implicit, but occasionally also explicit, assumption that the 
only threat to American security lay in our meddling abroad. 
Otherwise, it was said, the country was in no serious danger— 
provided it minded its own business. Let the armed Nazi and 
Fascist powers do what they liked abroad, but let Americans, who 
never had any imperialistic designs, heed George Washington’s 
advice to avoid “entangling alliances.” 

That the universe was becoming increasingly shrunken and 
that violent forces unleashed in one part of the world were bound 
to affect the rest was a conception repugnant to the isolationist 
mind. America’s natural frontiers, it was argued, were all the 
protection the country required. Lying between two great 
oceans, the United States could serenely go about its own business 
and forget the rest of the world, even though the latter was in the 
throes of convulsion. As Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh warned 
the American people in a radio address on September 15, 1939, 
a few days after World War II broke out in Europe: “America has 
little to gain by taking part in another European war. We must 
not be misguided by this foreign propaganda to the effect that 
our frontiers lie in Europe. One need only glance at a map to see 
where our true frontiers lie. What more could we ask than the 
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Atlantic Ocean on the east and the Pacific on the west? ... Our 
own natural frontiers are enough.” 

This was, to be sure, an extreme view, but in a sense the 
President and Congress re-enforced it. On September 21, 1939, 
President Roosevelt told an extraordinary session of Congress: 
“. .. the government and the nation must exert every possible 
effort to avoid being drawn into the war. . . . This government 
must lose no time or effort to keep the nation from being drawn 
into the war.”’ Six weeks later, on November 4, Congress, by large 
majority votes—243 to 172 in the House, 55 to 24 in the Senate— 
passed a neutrality act so as “to avoid involvement” in Europe’s 
conflict. 


Foreign Policy Revolution 

Pearl Harbor shattered these illusions. It drove the United 
States, in cooperation with desperately needed allies, into a pro- 
tracted global war to defend its very existence. 

When that war was finally over in 1945 America found itself in 
a new and frighteningly strange international position. In five 
war years the world had drastically changed. With one exception, 
all the great powers were either crippled or destroyed. Europe 
was in chaos, and Asia in the throes of revolution. Tens of millions 
of people were homeless and hungry, and many nations were 
haunted by the specter of communism. 

The American titan, to its own dismay, discovered that, 
reluctant or not, it had no choice but to shoulder the grave 
responsibility for the defense, and even the welfare, of a large 
part of the distant universe. A host of hideously complicated and 
unprecedented problems crowded upon the intellectually be- 
wildered and psychologically unprepared American democracy— 
the one power left on earth which was materially capable of 
helping the suffering and starving millions abroad. 

And the United States rose to the occasion. 

America’s leap from ardently desired isolationism to world-wide 
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1 DESTROYER = HOMES FOR 8,000 FAMILIES 


interventionism, in a brief historic period of time, has been 
spectacular. As late as 1936, despite clearly threatening war danger 
abroad, President Franklin D. Roosevelt could still say: “We shun 
political commitments which might entangle us in foreign wars; 
we avoid connection with the political activities of the League 
of Nations.” But a decade and a half later, on January 8, 1951, 
Roosevelt’s successor in the White House, deeply engaged in the 
protracted cold war, had to tell the American people: “Indeed, the 
State of our nation is in great part the state of our friends and 
allies throughout the world.” When President Truman made that 
statement the United States was not only the leading member in 
the United Nations but also belonged to at least 66 other interna- 
tional organizations. American delegates were then participating 
in no less than 350 international meetings annually. 
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Beginning with 1941, but more particularly after 1945, a 
veritable revolution took place in American foreign policy. This 
foreign affairs revolution drastically changed the nation’s mood 
and action in the whole realm of international relations. It also 
had a deep effect on the life of the people at home, causing, among 
a host of other things, profound economic changes in matters 
such as employment (full), taxes (high), and cost of living (higher 
than ever). 

The waging of the wars in Europe and Asia, including the 
Korean one, proved to be costly, not only in human lives, but also 
financially. But peacefare—if such a word can be used to cover a 
period of political upheavals and undeclared wars—proved to be 
expensive too. In World War II, for instance, the United States 
gave its allies $45 billion worth of economic aid—as compared to 
about $10 billion in loans (mostly unrepaid) in World War I. 
But this flow of gold, in one form or another, did not cease with 
the end of the last war. It has gone on without a break ever since. 
In 12 years, between 1945 and 1957, the United States has spent 
more than $56 billion in foreign aid. 

This unprecedented sum truly reflects involvement of the 
United States in global affairs. The consequences of such an 
outpouring of treasure are as yet uncalculated and are possibly 
incalculable. This torrent of wealth, distributed throughout most 
of the world, is an unpredictable force in the internal affairs of 
mankind, as well as in relations among nations. 

The revolutionary change in this country’s role in world affairs 
is due primarily to the tremendous shift that has taken place in 
the world balance of power. 
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Decline of 
Europe 


THE UNITED STATES HAS COME ONTO THE world scene as a super- 
power in a time of global revolution. In recent years a series of 
upheavals have transformed or are in the process of transforming 
a large portion of the earth, affecting, separately or simultaneously, 
some 2 billion human beings. 

The great forces at play in the universe today—nationalism, 
communism, socialism, democracy, anti-imperialism—have tum- 
bled empires, created wholly new nations, and radically shifted 
the balance of power everywhere. This “world revolution of our 
time,” to quote Professor Harold D. Lasswell of Yale, which 
coincided with America’s assumption of world leadership, has 
created situations of such peril and magnitude as to bewilder the 
most seasoned statesmen. There are no historic precedents or 
usable manuals to guide one safely through the shifting and 
dangerous currents of today’s world. 

Of the many elements that make up this world revolution, 
perhaps the most important are the decline of Europe; the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a superpower and a rival of the 
United States; and the upsurge of nationalism in the nonwhite 
world, notably in Asia and Africa. 


Collapse of Europe 
The collapse of Europe, primarily Western Europe, as a center 
of world power is, like the “fall of Rome” 1,500 years earlier, one 
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of those epochal events that change the course of history. This 
happened before our very eyes and in our own generation. 

The epic drama of Europe’s fall can best be measured in terms 
of its former might and achievements. Both were on a colossal 
scale. It is sobering to remind ourselves of the priceless debt we 
all owe to this now-defeated Europe. Its scientists were the first 
to harness successfully the hidden forces of nature. Its thinkers 
and statesmen were pioneers in the creation of political institu- 
tions and social techniques that are at the base of contemporary 
civilization everywhere today. 

Europe’s genius, let us remember, peopled great new lands 
across the seas—the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
Australia, New Zealand. Europeans discovered the power of steam 
and the force of the atom. They created the political institutions 
of freedom, which all the world’s democracies use today. They 
laid the durable foundations of modern science and technology, 
both theoretical and practical. They worked out social systems 
and methods which, if properly applied, for the first time in his- 
tory may enable mankind to eliminate the eternal plagues of 
hunger and disease. A study made of the major inventions and 
discoveries of the last two centuries shows that some 96 percent 
of them were the creation of West Europeans, including North 
Americans, who are of course the offspring of Europe. 

This torrent of creativity and energy had made Europe the 
world’s center of wealth and power. In 1914, the year which marks 
the beginning of Europe’s end as world leader, the Europeans 
had most of the world’s money, armies, navies, industries and 
colonies. In fact, six European countries—Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium and Holland—dominated or ruled virtually all 
of Asia and all of Africa. 


Why World War I? 
In the fullness of their power and at the summit of their world 
sway, the European nations began in 1914 to destroy each other. 
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What were they fighting for? No single factor can adequately 
account for something as complex as global war. Obviously many 
causes, including various international rivalries, lay at the root of 
the trouble. Among other things, Europe’s existing nationalisms, 
with their accompanying “racial” pride and cultural chauvinism, 
aggravated the differences among the nations and laid heavy 
emphasis on militarism as a prime social value. The existence of 
large armed establishments, coupled with bristling military pride 
and unbridled nationalism, created what was, in effect, a “tinder- 
box” situation. While the igniting spark, to be sure, was long in 
coming, when it did come, in August 1914, it quickly set the 
whole structure aflame. 

What is surprising, and relevant for our own day, is that 
Europe’s responsible statesmen neither expected nor were pre- 
pared for a world war. The magnitude and duration of the 1914- 
1918 disaster were beyond the scope of their plans or imaginations. 

When World War I was finally over, in November 1918, 
Europe took stock of the greatest calamity in its history. It was a 
sickening spectacle. Ten million Europeans lay dead, including 
some five million Frenchmen, Britons and Germans between the 
ages of 18 and 50. Four empires—German, Turkish, Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian—which had given Europe a measure of 
political stability for centuries, were in ruins. Nearly the whole 
Continent was prey to chaos, monetary inflation or political 
revolution. And the so-called victors--notably Britain and France 
—were more severely wounded than they, or anybody else, realized 
at the time. 


The Long Armistice 

In this weakened state Europe staggered through another two 
decades of crisis, both domestic and international. A few lone 
voices warned of another impending conflict unless a serious 
attempt was made to set up durable peace machinery. In Septem- 
ber 1919 Woodrow Wilson, pleading for the League of Nations, 
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uttered a tragic prophecy: “I can predict with absolute certainty 
that within another generation there will be another world war 
if the nations of the world do not concert the method by which 
to prevent it.” Neither the European peoples nor the American 
nation heeded his warning. 

The long armistice that prevailed between 1919 and 1939 ended 
with the outbreak of World War II, as President Wilson had so 
accurately predicted. The “Second Armageddon,” this one almost 
entirely the responsibility of the Germans under Hitler who were 
thirsting for revenge and lusting for world rule, completed the 
process begun in 1914. When the end came, in the spring of 1945, 
more than Hitler’s empire that was to “last a thousand years” 
lay in ashes; all of Western Europe more or less shared Germany’s 
fate. Except for the Soviet Union, Europe's great nations were 
prostrate; most of them could no longer even feed their own 


people. 


New Role of Non-European Powers 


Into the power vacuum created by the collapse of Western 
Europe moved two of the world’s newest great nations. It is an 
indication of the complexity of modern global politics that neither 
of these two superpowers, which since 1945 have shaped the 
destiny of Europe, is essentially West European. The Soviet 
Union, which now controls the historic lands west of the Elbe 
River, is partly an East European and partly an Asian nation; 
the bulk of its geography is, in fact, based on Asia. And the 
United States, which has assumed responsibility for the military 
defense and economic health of Western Europe, is not a Euro- 
pean power at all. 

Europe’s decline, which has so deeply affected American foreign 
policy, has little to do with the loss of human lives in both wars 
or the decline of industrial activity. In fact, Europe’s population 
is rising, and its industries are booming. What, then, accounts 
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for the “fall” of Europe, and why does the Continent need 
American support? 


Europe’s Twofold Weakness 


The answer is twofold. In the first place, the wars destroyed 
Europe’s privileged material position in the world. Before 1914 
West Europeans derived great wealth and strength from overseas 
colonies, which provided at once material resources, cheap labor 
and favorable markets. But these colonial empires have now either 
been liquidated or are in the process of dissolution. With a few 
lingering exceptions, such as the Belgian Congo, the day of over- 
seas colonies as a mainstay of European economic life is all but 
over. 

In the second place, the recent revolution in military technology 
has made it practically impossible for any but the richest nations 
to maintain any effective military establishment. To put it in 
different terms, modern weapons and military equipment have 
become so expensive that only two nations, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have at present the wealth and industrial 
equipment to afford any appreciable quantity of them. World 
War I, for example, was still fought with comparatively inex- 
pensive “conventional” weapons, that is to say, rifles and machine 
guns, which even nonindustrialized nations could afford. In the 
days of horse-drawn artillery and troops equipped with bayonets 
any country that had the manpower could play “big-power”’ 
politics, whether in peace or in war. Today, while any of the 
smaller countries that have industrial equipment can build and 
maintain a few modern weapons, only the richest can make and 
sustain a whole arsenal of them. 

Thus the recent revolution in military technology has all but 
eliminated the lesser nations, including the former great ones, 
as effective power factors in world politics. Europeans are frank 
to admit that basically their economies cannot support large- 
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scale modern armed establishments. Should the Soviet Union, for 
example, invade the West, a handful of French armored tanks 
would be, for all practical purposes, useless. Only American 
military power could defend Western Europe. 


Neutralism and Unity 

Europe’s realization of its impotence has resulted in two general 
and sometimes contradictory movements. One is so-called neutral- 
ism; the other, the drive for unity. In Germany the “neutralist” 
feeling has expressed itself in the slogan Ohne Mich, meaning 
“Count me out.” Despite powerful pressures, German youth has 
been steadily hostile to any form of rearmament. It is in 
stubborn opposition to military service. In other Western 
countries, including France, military alliances and establishments 
have run into deep-rooted and quietly widespread opposition. 
Given Europe’s post-World War II mood, it is extremely doubtful 
whether any European nation would nowadays fight a major war-- 
except possibly in self-defense, but even that is not certain. 

At the same time, the movement for some form of union to give 
cohesion and strength to the splintered West European countries 
has been gaining ground in recent years. First steps have, in fact, 
already been taken. NATO, the organization of North Atlantic 
states (including Greece and Turkey in the Mediterranean) which 
was set up under United States inspiration, has been in existence 
for almost a decade. But it is significant that NATO’s military 
arm, the EDC (European Defense Community), was rejected by 
France and thus had to be discarded by the other members. 

Other pan-European organizations, however, have been operat- 
ing with increasing success. The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity—embracing West Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg—has already eliminated frontier barriers 
insofar as those products are concerned; the Community is run, 
from the city of Luxembourg, on a supranational basis, having 
its own “cabinet,” administration, court and civil service. In 1957 
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the nations of Western Europe signed an agreement to establish 
a common market for their goods which went into operation 
in 1958. They have also agreed to set up the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) to pool Western Europe's 
atomic power and resources. 

Western Europe, defeated as a center of world power, is thus 
struggling to emerge from the ashes and trying to construct for 
itself a new pattern of political-economic existence. Formidable 
obstacles still stand in the way of solution of Europe’s many 
difficulties, perhaps the greatest of which are the pressures and 
ambitions of Communist Russia and the future of presently dis- 
united Germany. 

These problems are not Europe’s alone. They are of vital 
concern to the United States, which is continuing to play a direct 
and active role in European affairs. To an extent not yet fully 
realized in this country, the shape of Europe’s future will be 
profoundly affected by American policy and, in the last analysis, 
by American public opinion. For, even apart from international 
politics and national security, the fabric of our own civilization 
is inextricably woven with that of Europe. 
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Rise of 
U.S.S.R. 


THE SECOND ELEMENT IN THE WORLD PICTURE which affects 
American policy is the emergence of the U.S.S.R. as a superpower. 
Although the Russian state has been growing and expanding for 
centuries, it is only in recent decades that it has become a mighty 
force in international affairs, to be reckoned with by every nation, 
large or small. 

For centuries, while slowly and relentlessly extending its 
frontiers, Russia had remained largely feudal, ruled by an absolute 
autocracy which was hostile to the influences of science and social 
change that had long been shaping Western Europe. Then came 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917—an historic event that, in the 
words of an American eyewitness, “shook the world.” The Bol- 
sheviks, later to be known as Communists, destroyed the tsarist 
autocracy and established in its place a tightly organized and 
relentless dictatorship in the name of the “proletariat.” While 
the Russian people were still given no liberty, the new autocracy 
differed from the old in one significant respect—its dynamism. 


Russia’s Dynamism 

The world-wide importance of the Russian Revolution and its 
continuing reverberations lie in this application of Communist 
dynamics to Russia’s gigantic land mass and resources. The tsars 
had kept their country ignorant and largely underdeveloped. The 
commissars, beginning with Lenin, set out to reverse the situation. 
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With a ruthlessness unexcelled in history, the Communists under- 
took the industrialization and modernization of their backward 
land. Nothing was permitted to stand in their way. At a cost in 
human lives and suffering that is appalling in its magnitude, they 
succeeded in their objective. Today, only four decades after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the Soviet Union is not only the second 
most powerful industrial country in the world but is rapidly 
catching up with the United States, in quantity if not in quality 
of production. 

For the first time in its history, therefore, Russia is truly strong. 
It is still dynamic. It is ambitious to set the world an example of 
so-called socialist planning and to supply poor nations with Com- 
munist leadership. For more than a generation Moscow has served 
as the focal center of discontent for a good part of the world. Its 
example has been emulated by many, particularly in Asia, where 
not a few responsible leaders feel that what the once-backward 
Russians could do by way of modernizing their country, equally 
backward Asians can now do also. 

Russia’s world-wide challenge had been strongly felt by the 
United States from the time, soon after the end of World War II, 
that both nations emerged as superpowers. Stalin’s aggressions in 
postwar Europe and Communist penetration in Asia forced the 
United States into a series of defensive moves, including rearma- 
ment on a gigantic scale, that came to be known as the cold war. 

This was a conflict that ranged over many fronts—economic, 
diplomatic, political, psychological, and on two or three occasions 
even military. The feelings and institutions of the cold war are 
still with us, still largely affecting our foreign policy and arma- 
ments budget; but certain changes have already occurred, or are 
in process of occurring, which are bound to alter the international 
situation and with it America’s attitude toward the rest of the 
world. 


Post-Stalin Changes 
Stalin’s death in 1953 marked the beginning of the change. 
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The passing of the tyrant also spelled the end of his personal 
policies. This is particularly true because of basic social-economic 
realities inside the Soviet Union. In the long run, these domestic 
Soviet realities would have ended that phase of the cold war 
anyway, but Stalin’s demise hastened the process. 

Two basic reasons account for the recent shift in Soviet foreign 
policy—a shift from Stalin’s unending and unbending truculence 
to Moscow’s current efforts to soothe the world through diplomacy 
and promises of peace. 

First, developments in the field of hydrogen and thermo- 
nuclear weapons have been of such a nature as to make all-out 
global war a nightmare for both sides of the conflict. Moscow, 
which has not lagged behind in modern weaponry, is now as 
cautious as Washington. In both capitals the leaders are fully 
aware of the horrifying potentialities of the new weapons. The 
Russians may be gamblers in foreign policy, but they have shown 
recently that they know how to separate bluff from trigger. 


Industrialization and Social Change 

The second reason is the social and economic transformation 
that has taken place inside the Soviet Union in the past 40 
years. Russia’s hurried industrialization has brought about a 
veritable social revolution, in the sense that the primary occupa- 
tion of its people is no longer agricultural but industrial. For 
the first time in Russia’s history, tens of millions of Russians 
make their living in cities and not on the land, in factories and 
not on farms. Increasingly, the Soviet Inion is becoming urban- 
ized. This, among other things, also means a raising of the 
standard of living and literacy. In turn this leads to a rise in the 
level of expectations, that is to say, in demands for more and 
better material things. 

An important aspect of this development is the fact that 
“middle-class” people, as defined in terms of their material re- 
wards and higher economic expectations, are not normally revolu- 
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rsonal | tionary firebrands. They are not driven by hunger or frustration 
nomic} to try to conquer their neighbors or to transform the world by 
nestic | violence. They want prosperity, peace and plenty. The higher 
1 war}! their standard of living, the greater their efforts to raise that 
level even higher. 

reign This kind of mentality is not given to revolutionary adventures, 
iulence} despite the fact that the official political line of the government 
ymacy | may lay claim to radicalism. Once a revolution has been achieved 
and the people’s demands satisfied, the driving impulse has gone 
ermo-| out of it, and only the shell—in the form of the sacrosanct name 
l-out} “revolution”—remains. 


sSCOW, 
ow as. Revolution on Way Out 
fully In terms of world politics this means that the Soviet Union, 


. The} despite formal claims, is no longer a nation dominated by revolu- 
shown} tionists or acting in the name of revolution. Stalin’s successors, 
regardless of their personal backgrounds or political convictions, 
must now reckon with this new body of citizens and their 
demands. They must satisfy the needs and desires of this ever- 

iation) growing, educated middle class. As a result of this all-pervasive : 
ast 40) pressure from the middle and below, the rulers of the Soviet 
out a’ Union are being steadily, if quietly, forced to give up the danger- 
ccupa-} ous game of world revolution as it was preached by Lenin, 
l. For) advocated by Trotsky, proclaimed by Stalin, and occasionally 
ssians’ blurted out by Khrushchev. 

-s and The new Russians are discovering what the Americans have 
irban-} already learned—namely, that war preparations require arma- 
9f the’ ments and that armaments are becoming so increasingly costly as 
in the} to be a crushing burden on the taxpayers. While a plausible case 
e and) can be made for the argument that the American economy can 
afford both “guns and butter,” it is highly doubtful whether the - 
t that) Soviet economic system is, or for a long time will be, strong or ak _ 
ial re-) productive enough to supply both. As a matter of fact, the Soviet | 
evolu-) Union has had a chronic agricultural crisis. Food production has 
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barely kept up with the growth of population. Russia has had no 
food surplus since the Bolshevik Revolution, but the new middle 
class must be fed, and fed well. 

To maintain themselves in power, therefore, Stalin’s successors 
are forced by internal conditions to make a real change in theit 
foreign policy. They must seek peace, not because they are neces: 


sarily peace-loving, but because they cannot solve their problem 
in any other way. They must strive to reduce the armamen 
burden in order to feed and house properly the growing an 
powerful new body of urban citizens which Communist indu 
trialization has created and which, ironically enough, may ye 
end some day by eliminating communism itself. 

All this does not mean that the Russians may be expected te 
give up communism either at home or abroad. It does, however 
mean that changes do take place in the Communist world an 
that they bear watching. Many observers believe that the Cor 
munist system is neither rigid nor immutable. 

Communist ideology may for some time to come continue t 
play a role in world politics. But so will democracy. The struggl 
between the two need not lead to armed conflict. But the challen 
will remain on a global scale—and its outcome will depend to 
large extent on the wisdom of American policy and, in the la 
analysis, on American public opinion. 
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What Makes 
Public Opinion? 


WITH THE EMERGENCE OF THE United States as a superpower in a 
time of global revolution, public opinion with regard to the 
formation and approval of foreign policy assumed paramount 
importance. This was due to two intricately connected conditions: 
first, the fact that the United States is a democracy, and secondly, 
the particular character of the American people and their in- 
stitutions. 


Foreign Affairs for an Elite 

To understand the special role of public opinion in the field of 
foreign affairs, it should be kept in mind that a democracy such 
as ours faces certain difficulties which are not found in nondemo- 
cratic societies. In the past, particularly in pre-1914 Europe, the 
conduct of foreign affairs, including such crucial matters as war 
and colonialism, was always in the hands either of a single ruler— 
king, emperor, kaiser, tzar—or of a select group. These made the 
basic decisions and executed them without consulting the general 
public. In fact, what is known as “‘public opinion” did not even 
exist in most powerful nations of the past, essentially because, 
until very recent times, the people at large were not citizens but 
subjects. They neither voted nor participated in any decision- 
making process. Policy and politics were the monopoly of a small 
elite. 

This has been true even in Britain and France. In the heyday 
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All this does not mean that the Russians may be expected to 
give up communism either at home or abroad. It does, however, 
mean that changes do take place in the Communist world and 
that they bear watching. Many observers believe that the Com- 
munist system is neither rigid nor immutable. 

Communist ideology may for some time to come continue to 
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What Makes 
Public Opinion? 


WITH THE EMERGENCE OF THE United States as a superpower in a 
time of global revolution, public opinion with regard to the 
formation and approval of foreign policy assumed paramount 
importance. This was due to two intricately connected conditions: 
first, the fact that the United States is a democracy, and secondly, 
the particular character of the American people and their in- 
stitutions. 


Foreign Affairs for an Elite 

To understand the special role of public opinion in the field of 
foreign affairs, it should be kept in mind that a democracy such 
as ours faces certain difficulties which are not found in nondemo- 
cratic societies. In the past, particularly in pre-1914 Europe, the 
conduct of foreign affairs, including such crucial matters as war 
and colonialism, was always in the hands either of a single ruler— 
king, emperor, kaiser, tzar—or of a select group. These made the 
basic decisions and executed them without consulting the general 
public. In fact, what is known as “public opinion” did not even 
exist in most powerful nations of the past, essentially because, 
until very recent times, the people at large were not citizens but 
subjects. They neither voted nor participated in any decision- 
making process. Policy and politics were the monopoly of a small 
elite. 

This has been true even in Britain and France. In the heyday 
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of British and French world power the people of those countries, 
who had a voice in domestic affairs, had almost no voice in foreign 
affairs. These nations were, in effect, democracies at home and 
aristocracies abroad. In both nations a handful of individuals, 
nearly always members of the upper classes, made the foreign 
policy decisions and carried them out. The people hardly ever 
debated the matter. On the tacit assumption that aristocrats— 
by birth, social position or wealth—were best suited for the esoteric 
mysteries of diplomacy, the general public was expected to accept 
unquestioningly the decisions of the ruling group. In the famous 
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words of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, ‘Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die.” 

Whether such a system had advantages or not is a purely 
academic question so far as the United States is concerned. The 
fact is that the United States is a democracy in all matters pertain- 
ing to the public welfare, including foreign affairs. It has no 
aristocracy by birth. It has no ruling class with a monopoly of 
political power. It has no elite trained exclusively for diplomacy 
or foreign policy. On the contrary, it is the American people in 
general who are sovereign. It is they, and they alone, who make 
the decisions through their representatives, whether elective or 
appointive. 


America’s Unique Position 


This situation is unique and entails considerable complexities. 
For the first time in history a democracy which has never had a 
clearly defined ruling class has been called upon to assume world 
leadership. This means that decisions of vital importance to many 
foreign nations have to be made, or supported, by the American 
people. And this is the difficulty: of all public problems those 
of foreign policy are the most complex and the most defiant of 
solution. There exists no well-tested philosophy of foreign affairs 
to guide nations, and there is no certainty as to results. Yet the 
people of the United States now find themselves in a position of 
having to give or withhold support in the field of global politics 
in regions that are beyond their knowledge or control, where even 
specialists are often puzzled as to what course to pursue. 

More than ever before, therefore, American democracy must 
depend on enlightened opinion. Given the perils and difficulties 
that agitate today’s world, the American people cannot afford 
to make serious foreign policy mistakes. To reduce unintelli- 
gent or short-sighted action in the field of international politics 
to a minimum, which is the best that can be expected under the 
circumstances, public opinion must be kept informed and judi- 
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ciously guided. For it is in the nature of democracy to be swayed 
by public opinion on all issues affecting the commonweal. With- 
out public opinion, or respect for it, there can, in fact, be no 
democracy; there can only be an uncontrolled autocracy, as was 
the case with ancient Rome, whose inhabitants Cato once said 
were “like sheep, who never form opinions of their own, but 
follow where others lead them.” 


Public Opinion a Vital Force 


In the United States, public opinion has been a vital force from 
the beginning of the Republic. The Declaration of Independence 
contains a memorable phrase in this regard, stating that “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes. .. .”” From that day to this the role of public 
opinion has been paramount in the formation and execution of 
policy. ‘Public opinion,” said Jefferson, “is a censor before which 
the most exalted tremble. . . .” 

The dynamism of American public opinion has always been an 
expression of the national character, which is marked by a lack of 
inhibition in politics and by a refusal to show deference to office- 
holders. ““The United States, more than any other country,” Lord 
Bryce observed in his The American Commonwealth, “are gov- 
erned by public opinion, that is to say, by the general sentiment 
of the mass of the nation.” 

The ingredient that went into the formation of public opinion 
in the United States may be called “public talk,” for lack of a 
better phrase. This involved meetings, voluntary organizations, 
lectures, discussions and debates of a type made famous by Lincoln 
and Douglas. So widespread were these oral activities that talka- 
tiveness came to be regarded as a peculiarly American trait. An 
English traveler in America in the 19th century was quoted in 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, April 1861, as saying: “Every 
man in America is voluble: if he has no chance at a convention... 
he talks ‘outside the house.’ He organizes a meeting; there is a 
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platform, a secretary, a score of vice-presidents, and a few intro- 
ductory observations by a president called upon unexpectedly to 
preside in a twinkling. . .. Whenever there is an argument about 
anything everybody in America listens.” 


Importance of ‘Public Talk’ 


In the days before mass media and before America’s deep in- 
volvement in global politics the process of opinion formation was 
direct and simple. For one thing, opinion revolved mainly around 
domestic problems—slavery, tariff, Presidential election, political 
reform—which meant that people were more or less familiar with 
the general theme under discussion, since it was close to their 
homes and hearts. For another, the existing methods of communi- 
cation, being primarily public talk, created and maintained an 
atmosphere of immediacy, warmth and directness. For people 
were in personal contact with the communicator—they could see 
him, hear him, ask questions and talk back. 

Owing to this feeling of direct involvement public talk became 
phenomenally popular in the pre-mass media period. By the year 
1834 there were some 3,000 National American Lyceum groups 
throughout the country. Lecture bureaus appeared on the 
national scene—one of them at the end of the 19th century book- 
ing more than 3,000 speaking dates a year—and lecturing, on both 
political and cultural subjects, grew into a lucrative profession. 

Reputations and fortunes were made through the exercise of 
the vocal muscles. Such champions of the larynx as Wendell 
Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher, the latter of whom averaged 
100 orations a year, were paid between $250 and $1,000 per lecture. 
John Bartholomew Gough, an Anglo-American gentleman who 
used to enthrall his audiences with his oratory against Demon 
Rum, earned as much as $40,000 in a single season. Charles 
Dickens’ American tour, 1867-68, netted him more than one- 
quarter of a million dollars. And Chautauqua, one of the earliest 
mass adult education movements, which began to flourish in 1875, 
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at its peak presented performances in some 8,000 communities 
annually and had an estimated audience of 40 million a year. 


Rise of the Media 


The mass media of our own day have wrought changes in the 
technique, as well as in the content, of communications and, 
consequently, in the formation of public opinion. Lectures on 
public issues, to be sure, still go on. Orators still achieve reputa- 
tions. Outstanding political figures, such as Presidents, continue 
to command great audiences. While some 15,000 people heard 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, 40 million occasionally listened 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt on the radio and 50 million sometimes 
see Dwight D. Eisenhower on television. But this tells only part 
of the story. Mass exposure to Presidents or Presidential candi- 
dates, while apparently of some persuasive value, as_trans- 
lated into votes, is too infrequent to be calculable as a force in 
the formation of public opinion. The real modern story, insofar 
as the shaping of opinion is concerned, lies in the continuous use 
of the mass media which have transformed the whole landscape 
of communications. 

The new media—radio, film, TV, mass-circulation publications, 
including paperbacks—have one common characteristic: bigness. 
They are gigantic enterprises, appealing to vast audiences and 
geared to great profits. As multimillion dollar corporations, they 
operate not unlike other industries. Indeed, one major mass 
medium, the cinema, customarily refers to itself, and is referred 
to by others, as “the industry.” This big business aspect of the 
communications industry has an unavoidable effect on content 
and hence on public opinion. 


Appeal to Common Denominator 


In the first place the size of the audiences or readers is such that 
the media, to be successful financially, must appeal, not to the 
best intelligence, but to the lowest “common denominator.” In 
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the second place the whole tendency of the mass media has been 
in the direction of entertainment and not enlightenment. It is no 
reflection on the managers or owners of the mass media, which 
involve heavy financial investments, to say that their primary aim 
is profit and not public education. The latter is secondary and, 
one might say, even incidental. Producers, directors, editors and 
others who are responsible for media output are realists and, as 
such, are aware that profits depend upon the number of viewers 
and readers. To keep the loyalty and attention of the mass 
audiences, it is necessary not to disturb them in any way, mentally 
or psychologically. For it is a truism that unentertained viewers 
or readers soon become absent ones. 

In consequence the media, with rare and occasionally outstand- 
ing exceptions, have systematically diluted their product, have 
“played down” significant issues and, most serious of all, have 
avoided controversy. Yet controversy is the lifeblood of any viable 
or dynamic public opinion. It is the way a democracy threshes out 
its problems and reaches consensus. 


Avoidance of Controversy 

The total result has been that in the age of the mass media, in a 
period when the eyes and ears of citizens can be reached by the 
tens of millions for good or for ill, public issues of vital importance 
to the nation have been either ignored, oversimplified or so 
drastically reduced in quantity as to lose all meaning. 

This has been particularly true where foreign policy and 
international problems are concerned, as is illustrated by the 
experience of a famous American novelist whom a_ leading 
national weekly sent to Moscow as its correspondent on the eve 
of the cold war. Despite America’s urgent need to understand the 
meaning and direction of Soviet foreign policy, the magazine, an 
acknowledged power in the formation of public opinion, all but 
ignored the stories filed by its distinguished Moscow correspond- 
ent. “I filed,” he tells, “10,000 words while I was there. After- 
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wards I took a count: exactly 128 words had made the magazine. 
I sent a cable telling them, ‘I’m just an extravagance. Why not 
send me home?’ ”’ 


What Americans Read 

Statistically, America’s mass communications industry is im- 
pressive in the highest degree. Copies of some 1,840 newspapers 
are distributed to 55 million Americans daily. Although the 
American people form only about 5 percent (or less) of the 
earth’s inhabitants, they own the majority of the world’s 
mechanized communications media. Half of the world’s radio and 
TV stations (4,000 out of 8,000), more than half of the radio 
receivers (121 million out of 225 million) and over four-fifths of 
the TV sets (33 million out of 40 million) are owned by Ameri- 
cans. To an overwhelming extent these media are devoted to 
entertainment and the selling of products. Their income from 
advertising is around $1 billion a year. 

Never before have so many listened so consistently to so much 
about so very little, speaking from the point of view of public 
affairs. The handful of serious radio and TV “commentators,” 
some of whom do an excellent job, have a comparatively limited 
audience. 

The printed word is not far behind radio and TV in its mass- 
audience appeal. Professor Theodore Peterson of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Illinois, in his book, Magazines in 
the Twentieth Century (University of Illinois Press, 1957), has 
estimated that there are in the United States some 46 magazines 
with circulations of more than | million copies each. “Magazines 
of mammoth circulation,” he writes, “became commonplace” after 
World War I as a result of the expanding market {advertising}, 
technological advances and improvements in the logistics of 
magazine publishing. 

At least half a dozen of those magazines have circulations of 
5 million or more. While estimates vary from year to year and, 
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What Magazines Do You Read? 


in fact, from month to month, the following six led in circulation 
in the year 1957: This Week (12 million), Reader's Digest (11 
million), Life (5.74 million), Ladies’ Home Journal (5.6 million), 
Saturday Evening Post (5 million) and Look (5 million). 

This, however, is not the order of rank in terms of advertising 
revenue, which affects the magazine’s content. According to the 
Publishers’ Information Bureau, the gross figures for the first half 
of 1957 put Life at the top with over $69 million of advertising 
revenue. Vogue was 20th and last in this list with over $3.75 
million. 

Circulation figures have to be multiplied several times to get 
the total readership. Look, for example, after investigations of its 
audiences by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. in February and May- 
June 1957, concluded that each of its copies is read by almost 
5 persons. Hence, with a circulation of 5 million, Look claims 
24.8 million readers. 
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Who Are Readers? 


Who reads Look? The magazine’s survey showed that of its 
24.8 million readers, the majority are women—13.15 million 
females to 11.65 million males. Of the female readers, 7.35 million 
are housewives, which means that one out of every five of them 
in the country read Look. Nearly a third of all readers have a 
college education and an annual income of $7,000 or more. About 
one-quarter of the readers (10.55 million) are comparatively 
young, being between 20 and 39 years of age. 

If the Look yardstick of about five readers per magazine copy is 
applied to other mass publications, then we get truly astronomical 
numbers of readers. Thus Reader’s Digest would lead the field 
with some 55 million; Life would follow with around 30 million; 
Ladies’ Home Journal would have about 28 million; and Satur- 
day Evening Post, more than 25 million. 

This would add up to the astonishing figure of almost 163 
million monthly and weekly readers of the five leading national 
magazines alone. It does not include such opinion weeklies as 
Time and Newsweek, each with 5 million or more readers, or 
comics, whose readers run into the millions, or the obscene maga- 
zines, which are said to be read by some 25 million persons 
monthly—mostly teen-agers. 


Books by the Million 


America’s mass readership is not confined to magazines or 
newspapers. Book, sales, too, have increased enormously in recent 
years. Although, according to a 1955 Gallup poll, only 17 percent 
of American adults read books (as compared to 55 percent 
British), Americans, nevertheless, do buy millions of books. In 
1956, 760 million copies of books were sold in the United States. 
Of these, 300 million were paperbacks, most of them mystery 
stories and other fiction. But there were also millions of con- 
sumers of textbooks, “how-to-do-it” manuals, technical volumes, 
inspirational works and other more or less serious books. As the 
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American population, including college students, keeps on in- 
creasing, so, it is expected, will the consumption of books. The 
American Book Publishers Council predicts that the number of 
books sold in this country will multiply “15 to 20 times by the 
end of the century.” 

In sum: the word “mass” truly describes the modern media of 
communications, including the printed ones. The statistics would 
indicate that virtually the whole American population, except the 
youngest children, is, in various degrees, exposed to the spoken or 
printed word. 
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particularly as it concerns foreign policy? Do the media enlighten they 


w*| people and thus make them more responsible citizens? Do they 

ae help to create a sustained interest in public affairs? Or do they } get 
mad exist primarily for amusement and the selling of products? 

i: a. Critics of the media have answered the questions largely in the ali 
ib. negative. “The existing press {including the mass magazines},” A 
rag David Cort wrote in The Nation on June 23, 1956, “is primarily in f 
%,:. a vending machine. . . . It is unfair and irrelevant to criticize this mec 
ae vending machine because it dispenses Coca-Cola instead of the bec 
‘i truth.” Clifton Fadiman, in his book, Any Number Can Play the 
ei) (World Book, 1957), remarked more gently, “The transmission tenc 
and reception of messages, almost irrespective of meaning, be- deci 
comes an activity fascinating in itself.” And discussing the ii 
American people’s lack of interest in public affairs, despite the pub 
fact that they buy radio and TV sets, newspapers, magazines ture 
and books by the hundreds of millions annually, James Reston info 
wrote whimsically in The New York Times on October 7, 1956: adi 
“The American voters are funny people: they don’t vote. They vaalle 
present themselves to the world as the most successful republic littl 
in history—a model of democracy, the most responsible and _best- bell 
educated people on earth—but they don’t go to the polls... . intr 
“The American voters are funny people: they don’t care. They cent 
are told that the Russians have slipped into the Middle East for whe 
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the first time in 200 years, that the Chinese Communists are 
quietly building a vast empire in the Pacific and that the British 
and French empires are breaking up before their very eyes, but 
they don’t care. 

“They are told that the Secretary of State has outraged every 
major-league statesman in the world and is now working on the 
bush leaguers; they pay no attention. ... 

“The English tell them their Constitution is unworkable; the 
French criticize their logic and their cooking; the Communists 
foretell their inevitable destruction; the Socialists predict their 
economic collapse; the moralists wail about their children; and 
they don’t give a damn. 

“They don’t listen. They don’t read. They don’t care. . . . They 
get along... .” 


Is Public Opinion Dangerous? 

An even more sweeping charge was made by Walter Lippmann 
in his recent book, The Public Philosophy. He blamed the mass 
media for the breakdown of public order, arguing that wise policy 
becomes impossible where mass opinion prevails. Citizens fed by 
the mammoth media of mass opinion, according to Lippmann, 
tend to extremes in their attitudes and are incapable of sensible 
decisions. 

“The unhappy truth is,” Lippmann writes, “that the prevailing 
public opinion has been destructively wrong at the critical junc- 
tures. The people have imposed a veto upon the judgments of 
informed and responsible officials. They have compelled the 
governments, which usually knew what would have been wiser, 
or was necessary, Or was more expedient, to be too late with too 
little, or too long with too much, too pacifist in peace and too 
bellicose in war, too neutralist or appeasing in negotiation or too 
intransigent. Mass opinion has acquired mounting power in this 
century. It has shown itself to be a dangerous master of decisions 
when the stakes are life and death.” 
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This is probably too pessimistic a view, although it contains 
grains of truth. Despite the existence of a public opinion that is 
poorly informed on foreign policy and despite widespread apathy 
in regard to public affairs, it must, nevertheless, be recorded that 
the American people did support the most important critical 
decisions of their leaders in foreign affairs. This support has been 
bipartisan and given equally to Democratic and Republican 
Administrations. 


Public Support 

In recent years the American people, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, have never failed to support the government 
on really critical foreign policy issues. On occasion, indeed, they 
may have been ahead of their elected leaders. When, on the eve 
of World War II, the nonpartisan Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies was organized, its head, William Allen White, 
wrote to President Roosevelt, “You will have to move faster to 
keep up with public opinion.” Just before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor public opinion polls showed that 71 percent of the 
American people favored action to check Japan even at the risk 
of war. 

Steps relating to foreign affairs have received public support 
even when they were unprecedented or costly. This was reflected 
by large voting majorities in Congress. In September 1940 the 
Selective Service Act, the first peacetime conscription in American 
history, was passed by 263 votes to 149 in the House and by 58 
to 31 in the Senate. In March 1941 Congress approved Lend-Lease 
by equally large majorities—260 to 165 in the House and 60 to 31 
in the Senate. The Foreign Assistance Act of April 1948 authorized 
the Truman Administration, by a vote of 317 to 75 in the House 
and by voice-vote approval in the Senate, to spend $5.3 billion 
on the European Recovery Program. Subsequent foreign-aid 
appropriations, amounting to a total of $56 billion in the last 
dozen years, have been passed by overwhelming majorities in both 
houses of Congress. 
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How Do People Know? 

The question, then, is, Whence do people derive their informa- 
tion on which to base their vote on issues or give support to steps 
relating to foreign affairs? The answer is that they don’t. Public 
opinion on international problems is not founded on any concrete 
knowledge of world problems. Nor is there any noticeable interest 
in United States foreign policy. 

Apathy with regard to public affairs in general—as also evi- 
denced by the fact that usually less than 50 percent of those 
eligible to vote in Presidential elections go to the polls—is nation- 
wide and seems to be deep-rooted. In regard to the media of 
mass information, apathy acts as both cause and effect. Managers 
of the opinion industry, including editors and publishers, say 
that they give the people what they want—and the people 
definitely don’t want serious or “highbrow” stuff, particularly on 
subjects so remote from home as, say, Ghana or Malaya. On 
the other hand, if the media of information do not supply the 
general public with news and interpretations about happenings 
abroad how can the citizens be expected to act intelligently in the 
field of foreign affairs, which nowadays is a matter of continuing 
national urgency? 


Little News in Press 

There is much evidence to show that even the daily press, once 
the main conveyor of information and shaper of opinion, no 
longer pays much attention to such questions. Newspapers that 
treat public affairs, especially foreign policy, with fullness, con- 
sistency and responsibility are so rare that they can be counted on 
the fingers of both hands. After mentioning such outstanding 
exceptions as The New York Times, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the Washington Post and Times Herald, The Christian 
Science Monitor, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and possibly half a 
dozen others, one has about exhausted the list. 

The rest of the country’s more than 1,800 newspapers devote 
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What Newspapers Do You Read? 


little space to items about foreign affairs, except when something 
sensational or extremely dramatic occurs—for example, the 
invasion of South Korea, the closing of the Suez Canal, the anti- 
Communist revolt in Hungary. But then the citizens, reading 
these sudden outbursts on the front pages, are almost totally 
unprepared to understand their significance, since the press fails 
to provide sustained background material or interpretation of 
events abroad. 

The daily press devotes the bulk of its news space to domestic 
stories, mostly of a local rather than a national nature. This is 
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uniformly true throughout the country regardless of the personal 
predilections of the editors. 

Although many an editor candidly professes a deep personal 
interest in foreign affairs, he does not show it in his newspaper. 
In this allocation of news space—domestic-local as against 
national-international—there are no regional or political differ- 
ences. Newspapers in the North and in the South, in the East 
and in the West, in urban areas and in rural ones, big and small, 
Republican and Democratic virtually all equally play up local 
stories and play down foreign ones. This nation-wide phenome- 
non, editors explain, is not due to hostility to foreign affairs or to 
isolationism, but to reader demand and interest. 

As a rule, America’s daily press normally devotes little space to 
foreign news. The average amount of news space given to interna- 
tional affairs is probably less than 5 percent, although certain big 
metropolitan newspapers do much better than that. Moreover, 
items with an international news angle, and this is true also of 
UN stories, are often printed without comment and with a 
“neutrality” almost bordering on indifference. As far as the UN 
is concerned, indeed, it may be said that its releases are frequently 
ignored by the press. This was shown by a brief survey made by 
the organization, Women United for the United Nations. In a 
two-week period in April 1956, members of the WUUN in 73 
cities culled 149 newspapers to determine the press coverage of 
“nonpolitical” and “noncontroversial” UN items. They found 
that during the fortnight of the survey the UN issued 85 press 
releases, 87 percent of these dealing mostly with social, economic 
and cultural matters, but 90 percent of the newspapers did not 
use or refer to them. 


Public Backs UN 

Despite the paucity of UN-news treatment in the press it is 
interesting to note that American opinion has been steadily and, 
in fact, increasingly friendly to the world organization. Nation- 
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wide surveys made over the last decade show that the great 


majority of the American people have been consistently in 


sympathy with the UN and its aims from the day it was founded. 
Extremist opinion about the UN, while it does exist, has always 
been relatively small, ranging from 9 percent to 11 percent of 
what might be called “isolationist” sentiment, which is in favor 
of the United States pulling out of the UN and other world 


organizations. An equal percentage of the population either has 


no opinion on the subject or feels that the UN is doing a poor 
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job. But the great majority of the American people, sometimes 
as high as 80 percent, are not only pro-UN but consider its work 
important; and of these, one out of every three or four persons 
think that the UN should be strengthened, if anything. 

Since the UN was organized, American sentiment, while always 
in its favor, has fluctuated but never dropped below 55 percent, 
as can be seen by the following returns of the Gallup surveys in 
answer to the question: “In general, do you think the United 
Nations is doing a good job or a poor job in trying to solve the 
problems it has had to face?” 


Date Good, Fair Job Poor Job No opinion 
January, 1951 57 percent 36 percent 7 percent 
June, 1951 54 36 10 
September, 1953 = 
January, 1954 55 30 15 
August, 1954 59 26 15 
October, 1955 80 10 10 
December, 1956 77 1] 12 


Idealism Key to Opinion — 

Opinion about the UN is based largely upon idealism. People 
are in sympathy with the UN because it stands for peace and is, 
in a general way, a symbol of human brotherhood. But it is found 
that throughout the country those who are really interested in the 
UN, or in foreign affairs generally, are very few in number. 

Everywhere, the public at large, while paying lip service to the 
UN and wishing it well, has little concrete information about its 
aims or operations and, what is more, does not bother to acquire 
any. The level of knowledge of and interest in foreign affairs, 
including the UN, is low everywhere except among community 
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leaders, a number of whom—but rarely as high as 10 percent—do 
show concern with world problems. 


— And Leaders Lead 

The prevailing political indifference and the failure in the 
main of the mass media to supply sustained information on 
foreign affairs would be dangerous for the United States, and the 
free world which depends upon it, were it not for one thing— 
namely, leaders. 

There is ample proof that people in general who as a rule are 
bored with “politics” and in consequence uninformed, follow 
their leaders to an extent that is hardly realized by themselves. 
This is true both locally and nationally. On local levels public 
opinion is created and swayed by community leadership, the most 
influential of whom are the businessmen. Other leaders—from the 
fields of education, religion, labor, civic activities—are heeded too, 
but they are by no means as influential as those who come from 
business circles. 

Similarly, in national politics, especially as regards foreign 
policy, the greatest weight is carried by top-level officials in Wash- 
ington, and particularly by the President of the United States. 
While members of Congress may, and do, occasionally balk at 
the President’s requests or reject his advice, the general public 
rarely does. The American people do trust their President and, 
more often than is generally realized, do accept his leadership in 
foreign affairs—a subject in which the average person has no 
experience and must, willy-nilly, follow his elected or selected 
leaders. 


Influence of President. 

It may, therefore, be said that the most important single 
influence in the formation of public opinion regarding foreign 
affairs is the President of the United States and the chief members 
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of his staff. If the President also happens to be a person who is 
widely liked and trusted, he becomes a virtually irresistible power. 
As Woodrow Wilson truly remarked, “Let him [the President} 
once win the admiration and confidence of the country and no 
other single force can withstand him, no combination of forces 
will easily overpower him.” 

The President, however, can never be a dictator. No matter 
how powerful or influential he may be, he cannot impose his will 
either on the nation or on its elected representatives. In foreign 
policy, as in domestic, he must work with and through Congress, 
which is of first-rank importance insofar as the budget is con- 
cerned. Since foreign policy today so heavily depends on money, 
the Congress—operating through the standing Foreign Relations 
Committee in the Senate and Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
House—plays a preponderant role in this field. This means that 
the American people, whether they like it or not, find themselves 
deeply involved in foreign affairs, since they are called upon regu- 
larly—every two, four and six years—to vote for those who shape 
and execute policy in Washington. 


The Few Lead the Many 

The wisdom, or lack of it, shown in the voters’ choice of their 
representatives depends largely on the prevailing local opinion. 
That opinion, in so far as foreign policy is concerned, is molded 
locally by a small group of leaders who, in turn, try to inform 
themselves through reading serious magazines or books and 
attending lectures. Information and opinion is both acquired and 
transmitted through community organizations, such as_ the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary and scores of others. 
Lectures before such bodies, notably the Chamber of Commerce, 
are highly influential with community leaders. 

In addition to business, professional, civic and religious bodies, 
which often arrange for speakers on international problems, there 
are also specialized organizations that are devoted exclusively to 
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foreign affairs, notably the Foreign Policy Association. At least 
60 cities in the United States, from Boston to Los Angeles, have 
councils on foreign relations or world affairs. With one exception 
(Cleveland, whose Council on World Affairs has 5,000 members), 
both membership and attendance are small, but these groups are 
supported by prominent business and professional men. 

In short, public opinion on foreign policy depends on a handful 
of individuals. This is a heavy responsibility for both local and 
national leadership, but a responsibility that can under no cir- 
cumstances be shirked. Hitherto, in the major international crises 
of our time, the American people, by and large, have shown a 
healthy instinct in their support of major foreign policy steps. 
When intelligently led, they have known how to rise to great 
occasions and to accept daring challenges. 

Today, however, the situation is not a healthy one. Highly 
placed leaders do not always lead, and the mass media do not fill 
the information needs of their audiences. In this age of increasing 
international tension and peril, the nation must be kept both 
constantly alerted and accurately as well as objectively informed. 
It cannot always expect to have the good luck that it has enjoyed 
until now. A nation’s greatness, not to mention its very survival, 
must depend on wisdom and intelligence. It is sobering to be 
reminded of Dean Acheson’s warning: 

“We have staked out no claim to special exemption from the 
law of growth and decay which neither polliwog nor empire has 
ever escaped. There is no special tolerance of stupidity or error 
decreed for us.” 
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Discussion Questions 
Con 
1. America’s Role in History i 
What relation was there between American political develop- Haii 
ment and the development of U.S. foreign policy? Holl 
Did American diplomacy play an important role in the growth se 
and expansion of the United States? If so, what examples can you 
think of? aie 
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What was the reason for the development of isolationism in the 
United States? What is isolationism? How did isolationists explain 
and defend their position? Do you think we may return to 
isolationism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bailey, Thomas A., A Diplomatic History of the American People, 3d ed. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. 

Bartlett, R. J., The Record of American Diplomacy. New York, Knopf, 1947. 

Weinberg, A. K., ‘Historical Meaning of the American Doctrine of Isolation.” The 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 34, June 1940, pp. 539-47. 


2. The Rise and Fall of Europe 


What were the fundamental reasons for the growth of European 
power from the Renaissance to World War I? 

What were the causes behind World War I? 

What were the consequences of that war for Europe? for the 
United States? 


READING REFERENCES 


Hayes, Carlton J. H., and Whitehead, Marshall W., 4A History of Europe, rev. ed. 
New York, Macmillan, 1956. 

Holt, Peter M., Makers of Modern Europe: From the Renaissance to the Unification 
of Germany. London and New York, Longmans, 1955. 

Taylor, A. J. P., Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 


3. World War Il: Europe’s Collapse and Restoration 


How did World War II affect Europe? How and why was 
Europe split? 

How did Europe’s defeat affect American policy? 

What steps have been, and are being, taken to unite Europe 
economically and politically? 


READING REFERENCES 


Commager, Henry S., ed., The Pocket History of the Second World War. New York, 
Pocket Books, 1945. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, Europe and the United States. New York, Knopf, 1950. 

Haines, C. Grove, ‘““What Future for Europe?” Headline Series, No. 124. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, July-August 1957. 

Holborn, Hajo, The Political Collapse of Europe. New York, Knopf, 1951. 

Middleton, Drew, The Struggle for Germany. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. 

Padover, Saul K., ‘“Europe’s Quest for Unity.” Headline Series, No. 97. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, January-February 1953. 

Padover, Saul K., French Institutions: Values and Politics. Stanford, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 
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Ward, Barbara, West at Bay. New York, Norton, 1948. 
White, Theodore H., Fire in the Ashes. New York, Sloane, 1953. 


4. Developments in the U.S.S.R. 


What internal economic and social developments have taken 
place inside the U.S.S.R. in the past 20 years? 

Is the social structure of the U.S.S.R. developing like that of 
other industrial societies? 

In what respect does the U.S.S.R. differ from other industrial 
nations in its domestic policy? in its foreign policy? 
READING REFERENCES 


Bailey, Thomas A., America Faces Russia. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1950. 
Mosely, Philip E., “Russia After Stalin.” Headline Series, No. 111. New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, May 1955. 

Mosely, Philip E., ed., “The Soviet Union Since World War II.” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 263, May 1949, pp. 1-211. 
Roberts, Henry L., Russia and America: Dangers and Prospects. New York, Mentor, 

1956 


5. American Policy After World War Il 


How did United States foreign policy change as a result of 
World War II? How did the United States leap from isolationism 
to global involvement? 

Did the United States develop an overall foreign policy 
philosophy? If so, how would you describe it? Has this policy been 
primarily economic or has it been also political and military? 

What is the policy of containment? What is the policy of 
massive retaliation? 

Is there a fundamental difference between United States policy 
in Europe and that in Asia? What is the Truman Doctrine? What 
is the Eisenhower Doctrine? 

READING REFERENCES 


Dean, Vera Micheles, “American Policy on European Integration.” The European 
Yearbook, Vol. Il. The Hague, Nijoff, under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe, 1956. 

Dulles, John Foster, War or Peace. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 

Goodrich, Leland M., “American National Interests and the Responsibilities of United 
Nations Membership.” International Organization, Vol. 6, August, 1952, pp. 
369-80. 

Knorr, Klaus E., Nuclear Energy in Western Europe and United States Policy. 
Memorandum No. 9. Princeton, Princeton University Center of International 
Studies, 1956. 
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Lippmann, Walter, The Cold War. New York, Harper, 1947. 
Wilcox, Francis O., and Kalijarvi, T. V., Recent American Foreign Policy. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 


6. How Is American Foreign Policy Made? 

How is the United States organized to handle its global policies 
and commitments? Who has the primary responsibility for the 
formation and execution of policy? Is it the President, or the State 
Department or both? 

What is the role and responsibility of the Congress in foreign 
policy? 

Do other Federal agencies or departments carry out or influence 
foreign policy? if so, which agencies? and how? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bolles, Blair, “Who Makes Our Foreign Policy.” Headline Series, No. 62. 2nd ed. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, April 1951. 

Childs, J. S., American Foreign Service. New York, Holt, 1948. 

Dahl, Robert A., Congress and Foreign Policy. New York, Harcourt, 1950. 

Elliott, William Y., et al, United States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Con- 
trol. New York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 

London, Kurt, and Kent, Ives, How Foreign Policy Is Made. New York, Van Nostrand, 
1949. 

McCamy, James, The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. New York, Knopf, 


Stuart, Graham, The Department of State. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 


7. Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 

How is public opinion organized? What has been its effect and 
influence in major crises of our time? 

What are the limitations of public education in the field of 
foreign affairs? Is there widespread knowledge of foreign relations 
and problems? Are the American people interested in interna- 
tional problems? 

Who influences American opinion? What is the role of leaders 
on the national level? on the local community level? 


READING REFERENCES 


Almond, Gabriel, The American People and Foreign Policy. New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1950. 

Bailey, Thomas A., The Man on the Street. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 

Belknap, George, and Campbell, Angus, “Political Party Identification and Attitudes 
Toward Foreign Policy.” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 15, Winter 1951-1952, 
pp. 601-623. 
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Cottrell, Leonard S., and Eberhart, S., American Opinion on World Affairs in the 
Atomic Age. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948. 

Markel, Lester, ed., Public Opinion and Foreign Policy. New York, Harper, 1949. 

Russell, Francis H., “The Function of Public-Opinion Analysis in the Formulation of 

Foreign Policy.” The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 6, 1949, 

pp. 275-277, 303. 


8. The Media of Communications 


What are modern mass media? How do they differ from com- 
munications media in the past? Who controls the media? 

Which of the mass media—press, paperbacks, film, radio, TV— 
are likely to deal with international problems? In which ones can 
the citizen find information or enlightenment on foreign affairs? 

Do the media you use devote much space or attention to inter- 
national problems? 


READING REFERENCES 


Ackerman, William C., “U.S. Radio: Record of a Decade.” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 12, Fall 1948, pp. 440-54. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr., Government and Mass Communications. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. 2 vols. 

Cohen, Bernard C., Citizen Education in World Affairs. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Center of International Studies, 1953. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Field, Harry, The People Look at Radio. Chapel Hill, N.C., 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946. 

Miller, William, The Book Industry. New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 

“The Motion Picture Industry.” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 254, November 1947, pp. 1-172. 

Mott, Frank L., The News in America. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 

Siepmann, Charles A., Television and Education in the United States. Paris, UNESCO, 
1952. 

Simmons, George E., “How Great the Great Debate?: A Study of 31 Daily News- 
papers.” Journalism Quarterly, Vol. 28, Summer 1951, pp. 351-57. 

Waldron, Gloria, The Information Film. New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 


Visual Aids* 

Can the UN Keep the Peace? Produced in 1957. 29 min. Rental, $8.00. A discussion 
with Vera Micheles Dean, Saul K. Padover and William R. Frye about the role 
of the UN in preventing conflict in the world. Dr. Padover stresses the impact 
of world opinion marshalled by the UN. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Leaving It to the Experts. Produced in 1956. 9 min. Rental, $3.00. Two farmers in 
a country store argue over their share in making decisions about foreign policy. 
One feels he has enough to do to be a good farmer; the other feels it unwise to 
leave it to the experts. The audience is invited to carry on the discussion. 

Little Rock and World Opinion. Produced in 1957. 29 min. Rental, $8.00. Vera 
Micheles Dean, Ted Poston and Vincent Roberts assess the impact of racial 
tensions in the United States and South Africa on the world image of those 
countries and the effect of world opinion on racial developments within the 
United States and South Africa. 

Pledge for Peace. Produced in 1955. 20 min. Rental, $3.00. A filmed report of the 
Bandung Conference of 1955. Stresses the size and indicates the anticolonial spirit 
of the growing Afro-Asian bloc. 

Woodrow Wilson: Spokesman for Tomorrow. Produced in 1956. 27 min. Rental, 
$6.00. With newsreel shots, the film traces Wilson’s career and emphasizes the 
progressive involvement of the United States in world affairs. The film shows 
Wilson’s tireless but fruitless efforts to convince American opinion to support 
the League of Nations. 

World War II: Prologue, U.S.A. Produced in 1956. 28 min. Rental, $5.00. Reviews 
the developments from 1920 to 1941. Covers successive Axis aggressions, the 
failure of the League of Nations, the changes in U.S. public opinion and the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

U.S. and U.S.S.R.—Conflict or Peace? Produced in 1957. 29 min. Rental, $8.00. 
William R. Frye, Boris Shub and John Stoessinger discuss the trends of Soviet 
foreign policy and the possibilities open to the Urited States to prevent both 
war and Soviet expansion. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues from 
the points of view of leading American political scientists, econo- 
mists, historians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The 
Headline Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a 
year) are available on a joint subscription for $6.00 a year ($3.50 
to students). 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th St. 607 Society for Savings Bldg. 404 First National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 Cleveland 14, Ohio Denver, Colorado 


421 Powell St. Suite 614, Chandler Bldg. 
San Franicsco 2, Calif. 127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Headline Series 
‘Great Decisions... 1958' What 
Should U.S. Do in a Changing World? 
The New United Nations 
What Future for Europe ? 
Middle East in Turmoil 
New Era in Eastern Europe ? 
Decisions .. . 1957 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
The Many Uses of the Atom 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 

Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 
Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

The New Japan 


... and many other titles 
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Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
showing the Ownership, Management, and Circulation of 


HEADLINE SERIES 


Published bimonthly at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1957. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher—Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.; Editor—Vera Micheles Dean, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.; Managing Editor—none; Business manager—none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y.; John W. Nason, President, 345 East 46 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.; Gerald F. Beal, Treasurer, 57 Broadway, New York 
15, 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, semi- 


weekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 
Vera M. Dean, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1957. 


Don DENNIs 
Notary Public, State of New York 
] No. 60-0922165 
Qualified in Westchester County 
Commission expires March 30, 1959 
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